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PAUL IN DIFFICULTIES, 


THE KNIFE-GRINDER'’S SON. I never considered that a change must come, and 


(FROM THE GERMAN. ] 


CHAPTER IV. 


though sometimes my mother spoke of death, I 
thought not about it. I had never seen a corpse ; 


SEVERAL years passed in the manner I have | how then could I form any definite idea of death ? 
deseribed without my noticing the lapse of time. | I had made great progress at school, and was now 
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about to be put into the religious instruction 
class as it was termed, in order to be prepared for 
confirmation, as is required in the Tethers 
church. My conduct was free from any great 
blame, though of boyish folly I had enough. My 
mother said that when _ Sine vations be 
apprenticed to some trade. e i ly re- 
pn that of her husband, who had been a 
respectable shoemaker. ‘“ You see,” said she, 
“trade has a golden sail, especially shoe-making. 
Everybody wants shoes; and fashion has not so 
much to do with a shoemaker’s business as with 
the tailor’s.” 

I should certainly have preferred to be a smith 
of some sort, but I was accustomed to look upon 
what my mother said as law, and was therefore 
quite ready to be bound to a shoemaker. And 
yet there were some things that grieved me. I 
should be compelled to leave my old mother, and, 
besides, I could not take Hownow with me. She 
comforted me, however, by promising to take care 
of Hownow, and ask my master to let me spend 
all my spare time with her, as well as all Sunday. 

It was just about Martinmas. The wind blew 
sharp and cold, and whirled the weathercocks 
round and round, and the snow and rain strove for 
mastery inthe air. I had just joined the religious 
instruction class, and one day came home much 
affected with the instructions I had received in it, 
when my mother complained that she did not feel 
well. I wanted to go for the doctor, but she 
would not let me. She said she had only a bad 
cold, which made her weak and low. “If it is 
possible to know beforehand that one is going to 
die,” she said, the next » “I really think that 
my death is not far off; but it is as God 
pleases.” 

At these words, without farther delay, I ran to 
fetch a doctor; not the tall cross man, but a kind 
old gentleman who lived near us. He came and 
directed that my mother should keep her bed. 
With the r’s leave I stayed away from school 
and attended to her in the Lest way I could. I 
wept incessantly and prayed earnestly for her re- 
covery. But it was not God’s will that she should 
live. In the evening she told me to read to her 
some prayers out of a book of devotion; she then 
kissed me, and said, “ Keep God always before 
ae and in your heart. Ask for his 

oly Spirit to guide you. Walk before him and 
be upright. His blessing will then always be 
with you. In all your ways yi ay him, 
and he will direct your paths.” She then laid her 
hand wpon my head and blessed me, and prayed 
long and silently. My heart was nearly broken. 
She them laid herself down, smiled upon me, and 
closed her eyes. I sat up to watch the fire, and 
often bent forward to hear how she slept. Her 
chest heaved lightly, and I hoped that sleep would 
revive her. Towards midnight I also fell asleep 
as I sat at the foot of her bed, and when I awoke 
it was broad daylight. She was still lying quiet 
and peaceful as the evening before. In order not 
to awaken her, I crept about the room without my 
shoes. As she still did not move, a horrible 
anguish and dread came over me. I knew not 
what to do. At last I crept up to her bed, and 
touched her hand, and—it was icy cold. 

The Father of spirits only knows how I loved 





my old mother, how my soul hung upon her. 
Now, when the conviction was pressed upon me 
that she was dead, there thrilled through me an 
indeseribable horror. I rushed out of the room 
and down the stairs, crying out, “She is dead; 
oh, she is dead !’’ Gerstenmeier and Anna Martha 
hastened up. Accompanied by them, I ventured 
once more into the little room. Anna Martha 
gently pressed her eyes and said, “God, I trust, 
has granted her eternal rest.” Now that I heard 
confirmed, by the lips of others, what I had 
myself feared, the torrent of my grief broke out 
in loud irrepressible weeping. 

* Come with me,” said the grocer; “ you must 
not remain here.” He grasped my hand, and the 
faithful Hownow followed me, with his head down, 
as if he knew that a great misfortune had befallen 
me, and that he had lost his benefactress. I sat 
down in the corner of Gerstenmeier’s room, near 
the stove, and gave free course to my grief. 
Hownow laid his head upon my lap, and took no 
notice of the strangers going in and out of the 


room. 

I deeply felt my whole misfortune. With her 
my all was gone. I was again alone in the world; 
that heart so full of love to me was cold. My 
father was in the house of correction, in a distant 
town, where I could not be with him. I was 
again as destitute as I was the night on which 
she found me, and still poorer, for I now knew 
what I had lost. Old Gerstenmeier, however, was 
very kind to me. I slept in a little room in which 
Anna Martha made me up a temporary bed. She, 
too, was kind to me; but I distinctly perceived a 
triumphant smile pass over her yellow wrinkled 
countenance whenever she looked at Hownow. 
She thought that he certainly would be turned 
out, and that her dear cats would be at peace 
again. After I had eaten my breakfast the next 
morning, Gerstenmeier said to me, with a side 
glance to Anna Martha: “I went to the pastor 
yesterday about you. The gentlemen of the poor 
committee have decided upon apprenticing you to 
Master Ruppel, in order that you may learn the 
good trade of shoemaking. But what will you do 
with Hownow P You cannot take him with you. 
Ruppel has nine children, and cannot find any- 
thing for him to eat.” 

I looked at him with alarm; every word cut 
me to the heart. | 

“T tell you what,” added he, “ before Hownow || 
came, all my cheese was eaten up in my cellar; | 
now it is all right; but if he should go away, the | 
rats will return, and eat up all my profits. So I | 
propose that you shall leave him with me, because | 
those lazy cats of Anna Martha’s will not touch 
the rats. Ruppel lives close by, and you can 
always see him and have him with you when you 
want him.” 

“But,” said Anna Martha, interrupting him, 
“you can set rat traps and poison.” 

It was certainly not a laughing matter, but I 
really could not help laughing, for Gerstenmeier 
was such an arch rogue. 

“You see, Paul,” said he, “she can’t abide 
your dog because he hunts her lazy cats. But I 
will keep him, if he drives every cat out of the 
house, and I will feed him myself.” 

* He won’t get very fat, then,” replied Anna 
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Martha, in a rage, as she rushed out of the room, 
and banged the door after her with so much 
violence that the windows rattled. 

What was I todo? Unhappily, what Gersten- 
meier had said about Ruppel’s nine children was 
true, and there was no lack of want in his house, 
and here Hownow would be pretty well off; so I 
consented to his remaining, though I very much 
doubted whether he would stop in the house if he 
missed me. I also consented to being apprenticed 
to the shoemaker, because of my dear mother’s 
preference for that trade. 

I shall never forget the day on which she was 
buried. I followed the coffin with a broken heart. 
How I came out of the churchyard I know not, 
but I believe that it was Gerstenmeier who drew 
me away and led me home. The minister’s dis- 
eourse sunk into my heart. He spoke truth when 
he called the deceased a pious christian. He par- 
ticularly instanced her love for me, and thus tore 
open afresh the bleeding wounds of my heart. 
Excellent woman ! gratitude towards her can never 
be obliterated from my soul. 

I slept only one night more in Gerstenmeier’s 
house, for on the next morning I had to betake 
myself to Ruppel’s work-bench. Deep indeed was 
my grief as I took leave of the little room in 
which I had been so happy. Ah! how consolatory 
it was to me to feel that I had never grieved my 
dear benefactress—had never caused her one sigh. 
I wished to remain there, but go I must. 

Master Ruppel was a short, pale, little man, 


very conceited, and exacting due respect from his | w 


apprentice; but poverty and, worse still, dirt 
reigned in the house. The mistress was pro- 
voking and stingy in the extreme; but her hus- 
band was blind and deaf to all her mismanage- 
ment and ill-temper. She was always scolding 
the nine children, who were as ill-behaved as they 
could be. Six went to school, but the other three 
ran about the streets in all winds and weather. 

In every trade in Germany the apprentice is the 
substitute who must bear the blame for everybody 
and everything ; but the shoemaker’s boy is the 
most miserable fellow of all. Ripping up old 
shoes, hammering leather, and waxing the ends, 
and no one knows what besides, fall to his share ; 
and the only reward he gets if he does well is a 
box on the ear, and being called an “ass,” or a 
“blockhead,” while if ill, he is punished by cuts 
from a strap which hurts horribly. ; 

Master Ruppel was very fond of animals, and 
part of my office was to clean and feed the birds, 
whose cages hung in every corner of his shop. 
He also liked dogs ; consequently Hownow’s aflec- 
tion for me did not give offence. But Hownow 
was much better off than I was; he could make 
up for his scanty feeding at Gerstenmeier’s by what 
he found in the streets, while I, a growing big 
boy, was only given a piece of bread which was 
searcely a large mouthful, and was told to be con- 
tent with that. I became hollow-eyed, lost all 


desire for life, and felt pressed to the earth by the 
yoke I had to carry. 

One day—whether it was a day of good or bad 
fortune I then knew not—my lot changed. It 
was in the June of the year following that in 
which my good mother died, and hitherto I had 
manfully and unfalieringly borne up. My master, 





having given me my work and said, “I shall be 
back in two hours at the latest,’’ went out into 
the country. I worked away briskly; the win- 
dows and doors were open because it was very 
hot ; the mistress was gone to see a friend; and 
so, having the house to myself, and being uninter- 
rupted, I finished my work in an hour. Hownow 
ran in and fawned upon me. “I have done my 
work,” thought I, “I may rest and play with my 
dog,” and I was soon very happy. In an unlucky 
moment in came a horrid red tom-cat, which 
usually lay under the stove, and let the mice dance 
upon the table and work-bench. Hownow flew at 
him, and I found all my commands and entreaties 
useless, because Gerstenmeier, for the sake of tor- 
menting old Anna Martha, had encouraged him 
in his natural antipathy to the whole race of cats. 
The tortured animal broke from Hownow and 
sprang to the stove, and then leaped upon the 
cage of a beautiful canary bird, which gave way 
and came down, the bird flying out of the hole 
left unprotected by the water-trough going in an- 
other direction, and was out of the window in a 
moment. Before Hownow could seize the cat, he 
sprang upon a thrush’s cage, and brought that 
down too. In my alarm I rushed after Hownow 
to seize him, and in so doing overset the work- 
bench, which fell upon the tables and chairs. The 
birds screamed, the cat mewed, the dog barked, I 
howled with anguish; and in thas terrible mo- 
ment the door was thrown open, and Ruppel, 
looking ghastly with horror, stood in the door- 


ay. 

** What have you done, rascal! thief P Get off 
you scoundrel,” he screamed out, foaming with 
rage, and laid the strap, which unluckily hung 
just at hand, so heavily about my head that I 
could neither see nor hear. In vain I attempted 
to tell him the rights of the matter ; he would not 
listen. “Not a minute more shall you remain in 
my house. Get your rags together and be off! I 
will go to the pastor and tell him what sort of a 
fellow you are.” All this was said in one breath. 

With two bounds I was out of the shop, and 
began packing up the little I possessed. Two 
shirts, besides the one I wore, a jacket, and a pair 
of trousers, were all my worldly goods. I tied 
them up in a handkerchief, and ran down the 
stairs and out of the house, Hownow following 
me. My master was still raging in the shop, and 
I heard his voice even as I turned the corner of 
the street which led to the town gate. What was 
I todo? There was no one to whom I could go. 
Every one would think Ruppel in the right, and 
me in the wrong. Appearances were against me. 
I stood a little while at the corner and thought ; 
then said the powerful instinct of freedom throb- 
bing in my breast, “‘The earth is the Lord’s, 
and his faithfulness reaches to the heavens,’ the 
holy scriptures say so.” Swift as an arrow from 
the bow I darted out of the town gate, looking 
neither right nor left, and my faithful dog barked 
joyfully as if to approve my decision of going 
forth into the wide world. 

But my eye fell on the burial-ground ; the gate 
was open, and only the grave-digger, at the fur- 
ther end at work at a grave, was there, and he 
did not see me. I stole up to the hillock where 





roses of my own planting bloomed, and wept burn- 
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ing tears over my mother’s grave. “Oh, if you 
were but alive, I, poor unhappy boy, would not 
wander about helpless and unloved in the world. 
But ah! you are dead, my father is in prison, a 
eruel man has driven me out into the wide 
world, and I am again what I was when you 
took compassion on me—a beggar boy! Oh, 
God! the protector of the fatherless, be thou my 
uide.” 

’ These words excited me exceedingly. “No,” I 
cried, “I will not beg, I will work and gain an 
honest living.” But I was only a boy and did not 
know how to do anything. “Oh,” I cried, “it 
would be well for me if I lay with you there under 
the sod.” I sat still weeping when the bell began 
to toll and a funeral train approached. One more 
grateful and loving look towards the dear grave, 
and the gate was behind me. 





RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER AND 
NICHOLAS, 


PART IV. 


ApsitTtine the many defects of his character, of 
which unpardonable weakness was the chief, it 
appears to us that, in a moral point of view, Alex- 
ander was the most respectable sovereign who 
ever sat on the throne of Russia. He began his 
reign, like many of his predecessors, by practical 
reforms, and by the abolition of the preposterous 
institutions of his father. At the outbreak of the 


war, after the peace of Amiens, he took part with 
Germany in opposition to Napoleon. But, defeated 
at the terrible battle of Friedland, he was glad to 
listen to the overtures for peace; and by the me- 
morable treaty of Tilsit basely abandoned his 
allies in the hope of sharing the spoils of Europe 


with the French emperor. He invaded Finland, 
took Gustavus by surprise, and reduced the grand 
duchy to his sway. He was equally successful in 
Turkey, which, in like manner, he deprived of 
Bessarabia. He then demanded of Napoleon that 
Wallachia and Moldavia should be given up to 
him: this Napoleon, who saw that the cession of 
the principalities would lead to the occupation of 
Constantinople by the czar, refused ; and the re- 
fusal led to a breach which finally resulted in the 
campaign of 1812, ruinous to Napoleon, and 
fraught with triumph to Russia, whose insolent 
aggressions have never paused for a day since the 
evacuation of her territory by the miserable rem- 
nants of the French army. Alexander entered 
Paris at its downfall, with the rest of the allies, 
and won golden opinions by his moderation and 
courtesy in the hour of triumph. The subsequent 
events of his reign, though important when viewed 
in connection with what is known to be the here- 
ditary policy of his dynasty, do not require notice 
here. He was a man of refined tastes, and, for a 
Russian, of liberal opinions. The closing years of 
his life were disturbed by the bold projects set on 
foot by numberless secret societies, whose mem- 
bers were united for the purpose of introducing 
the forms of constitutional government into Rus- 
sia. He died, while travelling in search of health, 
at Taganrog, in November, 1825, not without a 





suspicion of foul play, which late publications on 
the subject have, however, dispelled.* 

Some time previous to his death, Alexander had 
prevailed upon his brother, the grand duke Con- 
stantine, whose frenzied temper rendered him unfit 
to govern, to sign a resignation of his right to the 
throne in favour of his brother Nicholas. The 
measure, though a wise one—for Constantine was 
the impersonation of mere idiotic and savage fury 
—led to fatal consequences, No sooner was Alex- 
ander known to be dead, than a crowd of con- 
spiracies burst into action, each having different 
objects in view, but all determined in the establish” 
ment of a more liberal governing policy. The 
resignation of the grand duke was disbelieved by 
the soldiery, who, headed by a party of conspira- 
tors who had purposely intoxicated them, paraded 
the streets and squares of St. Petersburg, shout- 
ing “Long live Constantine!” The confusion 
that prevailed, and the want of any settled plan,, 
and still more of any recognised leader, proved the 
safety of the dynasty. The royal family, assembled 
in the emperor’s palace, in anxiety and horror 
awaited the result. After some hours of wretched 
uncertainty, the ministers of state urged Nicholas 
to show himself to the troops, and risk his succes- 
sion and his life upon their loyalty. The czar 
hesitated for some time, but at length, accompa- 
nied by count Miloradovitch and a staff of officers, 
rode towards the insurgents. The count attempted 
to address them, but immediately fell dead by a 
pistol shot. Nicholas ordered his followers to 
charge, and a deadly strife ensued, which, enduring 
for some time, was put an end to by the arrival of 
artillery. A close discharge of grape-shot among 
the masses of the rebels mowed them down with 
frightful havoc. Above five hundred were slain 
on the spot, and a far greater number were made 
prisoners. It was observed on this occasion that 
Nicholas, once face to face with the rebels, showed 
great presence of mind. 

Another conspiracy in the south, the leader of 
which was the well-known Paul Pestal, was quelled 
with equal success, and no further opposition was 
made to the accession of Nicholas. In a few days 
the oaths of allegiance were taken, and quiet re- 
stored. It is probable that the idea of acquiring 
a character for magnanimity had not occurred to 
the new czar. At any rate he neglected the finest 
opportunity that could have offered, and, instead 
of pardoning the brave enthusiasts whose patriot- 
ism had led them to rebellion, he punished them 
with a vindictiveness justifiable only by the logic 
of utter barbarism. He refused them a public 
trial, and packed with his own partisans the coun- 
cils by which their sentences were determined. 
It is true that he pardoned the common soldiers 
inculpated ; but this was a proceeding of policy, 
and not of mercy. Of those who were accused as 
leaders—for where the trial is secret nothing can 
be said to be proved—eighty-four were banished 
for limited periods, thirty-one were exiled to Siberia 
for life, and five were hanged. 

On the 3d of September, 1826, Nicholas was 
consecrated at Moscow emperor of all the Russias, 
the empress Alexandra being also consecrated at 





® We have not adverted to Alexander’s religious character. 
Upon that subject we are disposed to judge favourably, 
though there is a diversity of opinion on the point. 
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the same time. Hardly were these ceremonies at 
an end when war was declared against Persia, in 
consequence of the heir to the throne of that coun- 
try having invaded the province of Elizabethpal. 
General Paskievitch was appointed to the command 
of the Russian forces, and, in the course of a cam- 
paign of brilliant success, defeated the Persians, 
and compelled them to a treaty by which the czar 
reaped a considerable accession of territory, and 
an indemnification of twenty millions of roubles. 
A few months after the signing of this treaty, 
Nicholas, under the pretext that the Turks had 
encouraged the invasion of his dominions by the 
Persians, pushed his armies across the Balkan 
mountains, and in August of the year 1828 ap- 
peared under the walls of Adrianople. The Turks, 
who had considered the Balkan an impassable bar- 
rier, were obliged to submit to the conditions of a 
humiliating peace—to pay the expense of the war, 
to acknowledge the czar as protector of Greece 
and the Danubian provinces, and to raze their 
fortresses on the left side of the Danube. 

Nicholas, thus successful in both the wars he 
had undertaken, turned his attention to the cor- 
ruption and venality that prevailed among his own 
subjects, and which vitiated every department of 
the public service. But his domestic reforms were 
soon interrupted by the revolution of the three 
days of 1830. He was as much astounded as 
offended at its success, and could not conceal his 
scorn for Louis Philippe, as the monarch of the peo- 
ple’s choice. He dissimulated, however, and de- 
clared pacific intentions, while secretly preparing to 
avenge the disasters of his ally, Charles the Tenth. 
But whatever were his designs against France, they 
were prevented by the sudden revolution in Poland, 
which affected him much more nearly. The in- 
surgent Poles attacked his brother Constantine in 
his palace at Warsaw, and compelled him and his 
wife to save themselves by flight. The czar, in 
revenge, poured his troops on that devoted coun- 
try, and completed, it is to be feared for ever, its 
political destruction, after a heroic struggle on 
the part of the patriots of more than seven months. 
Their subjugation was followed by the infliction of 
barbarities unheard of in civilised warfare. The 
unfortunate people were hunted like wild beasts ; 
the captives were driven in herds to recruit the 
nilitary detachments of Russia at the frozen out- 
posts of its vast dominions over roads strewed 
with the dead and dying, who perished miserably 
by the way. General Diebitch, who opened the 
campaign against Poland, wished to conciliate as 
well as to vanquish his enemies. It is thought 


| that on this account he was superseded in the 


command by Paskievitch; he died shortly after, 
some say from mortification, others say by poison, 
but most probably by an attack of cholera. The 
grand duke Constantine died in the same year, 
and the same suspicions have been mooted concern- 
ing his death. 

_ When the cholera broke out in St. Petersburg 
it occasioned horrible ravages, and the ignorant 
population, imagining that the plague was the 
work of the foreigners, whom they regarded as 
secret enemies, rose in insurrection and sacrificed 
anumber of strangers to their blind and ignorant 
fury. It is impossible to say to what extremities 
they might have proceeded, had not the emperor, 









who had retired with his family from the city when 
the disorder broke out, appeared among his dis- 
tracted and furious subjects at the critical moment. 
He drove suddenly into the frenzied crowd, and 
addressing them sternly, told them that the dire- 
ful visitation had been sent from heaven as a 
punishment for their sins, adding in a loud voice: 
“Instead of doing penance and praying for for- 
giveness, you double your faults and load your 
consciences with fresh crimes. On your knees, 
unhappy beings, and ask pardon from me and 
Christ!” Terrified by his majestic bearing, and 
awed by his words, the populace prostrated them- 
selves in submission. Those who had been most 
violent were severely punished, and order was 
restored. 

This decisive act shows that Nicholas knows 
his subjects well, and how to mould them to his 
will; but the government of a people so ignorant 
and impulsive is no easy task. The following 
event shows that an inadvertent word from a sove- 
reign of unlimited power may produce the worst 
consequences. In 1838, a deputation from the 
serfs on the banks of the Volga arrived at St. 
Petersburg, bringing a request to the emperor 
that he would purchase them, in order that they 
might enjoy, like the serfs of a neighbouring 
estate which he had lately bought, the privileges 
of peasants of royalty. Nicholas received them 
graciously and treated them with kindness, but 
did not buy them. On sending them away, he 
said incautiously : “ I cannot purchase all Russia, 
but a time will come, I hope, when each peasant 
of this empire will be free; if it depended only 
upon me, the Russians should enjoy from this day 
forth the independence which I wish for them, and 
to procure them which, at a future period, I am 
labouring with all my power.” These words, the 
mere expression of humanity and good-will, were 
the sentence of a horrible doom to numbers of un- 
fortunate nobles. The deputation, returning to 
those who had sent them, reported that the em- 
peror, their father, desired their deliverance, but 
was unable to effect it, because the nobles opposed 
his benevolent designs. ‘“ Let us avenge the em- 
peror!’’ became the watchword of a terrible and 
bloody insurrection. Believing that they were 
only vindicating “ their father’s” authority, they 
rose in a mass against their masters and owners, 
and the whole nobility of an entire canton, toge- 
ther with their families and agents, were brutally 
massacred. One they spitted and roasted alive; 
another they boiled in a caldron; they tortured to 
death the stewards and managers of the estates; 
they murdered all they met, burned whole towns, 
and desolated the province—and all in the name 
of their beloved emperor, who had finally to exer- 
cise a species of authority almost as bloody and 
ferocious as their own before he could reduce them 
to submission. 

The later public events of the life of Nicholas, 
so far at least as they are necessary to assist us in 
the formation of an idea of his character, are 
sufficiently well known to preclude the necessity 
of further detail. His character has been exhi- 
bited to the world by a multiplicity of writers, who 
seem to have delighted in heaping upon him on 
the one hand unqualified praise, and on the other 
the most severe and indiscriminate censure. 
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According to some the most exemplary monarch 
that ever wore a crown might serve for a foil to 
set off his superior virtues; while, according to 
others, the most despicable tyrants of antiquity fell 
short of his atrocious demerits. Looking to the 
race from which he sprang, to the antecedents of 
his vast empire and despotic throne, there may be 
truth in both extremes. Peter the Great himself 
might with perfect justice be described in either 
way; even the terrible Ivan rv, though a monster 
of ferocity, possessed the germ of qualities which 
might have made him the benefactor of mankind. 
Such extremes have always been characteristic of 
the barbarous northmen, and we may not be wrong 
in referring to racial causes for the solution of this 
problem of contrarieties otherwise inexplicable. 
That Nicholas is a good father, an affectionate 
husband, and a kind and courteous host, appears 
at least as plain from the testimony of those whom 
opportunity has rendered eapable of judging, as it 
is that in his kingly eapacity he is arbitrary, severe, 
and exacting, and, when his own dignity or pre- 
rogatives are concerned, relentlessly implacable. 
The war which he secretly prepared against France, 
and which was proved beyond the probability of 
doubt by the seizure of state-papers at Warsaw in 
the portfolio of the grand duke Constantine, show 
that he deceived ‘Louis Philippe at that critical 
period. That he was equally false and treacherous 
towards Austria was shown by documents seized 
at the same time. Later, his proposal for the 
annihilation of the Turkish empire and the divi- 
sion of its territory between Russia, France, and 
England, as disclosed the other day by sir Hamil- 
ton Seymour, our ambassador, manifests that he 
has no reluctance to any extremes of political du- 
plicity or injustice to gain his own ends. We 
need hardly revert to the disgracefully mendacious 
aspect of the whole ceremony of protocolling by 
which he mancenvred suecessfully to fence off the 
western powers from taking active measures in the 
present war until his own preparations were com- 
pleted. All these things seem to evidence but too 
plainly that the ingrained falsehood, corruption, 
and dishonesty of the Russian character finds it 
countenance and its climax in the head of the 
Russian people. Among politicians, perhaps, they 
may admit of one excuse, namely, that they are 
exercised by the autocrat for the aggrandisement 
of his country ; but no such plea, nor any plea, for 
fraud and injustice can be admitted. 

Up to the present time Nicholas has been ex- 
tremely popular among his own subjects, and his 
— may be accounted for from many causes. 

n the first place, he is a tall, powerful, and hand- 
some man, and mere personal bulk and comeliness 
always go a great way with a barbarous people. 
In the second place, he is master of the ad-captan- 
dum arts which delight an illiterate populace, and 
never omits an opportunity of appearing in the 
character of father of his people. In the case of 
any public calamity he is always at hand to in- 
spire confidence by his presence. Does a fire 
break out in the capital? he personally directs the 
measures that are taken to put a stop to the pro- 
gress of the flames. Does the Neva overflow its 
banks—which it does whenever a strong west 
wind blows over lake Ladoga—and do the waters 
deluge St. Petersburg, sweeping away houses and 











streets with all their inhabitants? he is sure to fly 
to the rescue of the unfortunates, and to provide 
for their immediate shelter and comfort. It is 
suggestive to contrast these paternal demonstra- 
tions with the utter disregard of human life evi- 
deneed by such acts as the sudden rebuilding of 
the winter palace, in which thousands of lives were 
wantonly sacrificed to the gratification of a luxu- 
rious whim; and to the resentment which con- 
signed the helpless children of political offenders 
to the wilds of Siberia, and which renders him, 
it is said, deaf to cries for merey uttered implo- 
ringly after a quarter of a century’s endurance of 
undeserved punishment. 

The subjects of the czar, though consisting of a 
number of various tribes and races, may be divided 
into three classes. ‘These are the nobles, proprie- 
tors of estates containing so many sous or serfs; 
the merchants, a considerable proportion of whom 
are naturalized foreigners, and not a few of whom 
are serfs whose owners share their profits; and 
the serfs, who form five-sevenths of the whole, 
The nobles are noted for their luxury, extraya- 
gance, and addiction to gambling, their general 
ignorance of what constitutes real refinement, and 
their ceremonious devotion to the most trifling 
details of fashion and etiquette which they have 
imported from southern nations. The merchants 
are remarkable for.their money-getting spirit, and 
for the stolid pertinacity with which they pursue 
their object in spite of all obstacles, The serfs are 
the tillers of the soil, and the material from which 
the immense armies of Russia are recruited. 

The serf who is the property of an owner resid- 
ing on his own estates is a aappy man compared 
with him who, together with the land which he 
tills, has been made over to a middleman, who, 
racking both the soil and the workmen upon it, 
has no other object in view than to make a gain of 
both. The law, however, protects the serf to a 
certain extent. His owner may beat him as often 
as he chooses, but cannot compel him to work 
more than three days a week; the other three 
being allowed him to work for his own subsistence. 
If aserf dies possessed of property, it passes to 
his owner, as he is not competent to will it away, 
though there are means of eluding this law. It 
happens constantly that serfs of talent or business 
ability purchase from their owners, by the pay- 
ment of what is called an obrok, or yearly stipend, 
the liberty to trade on their own account, and 
many of these serfs are at this present moment 
the most wealthy men in the czar’s dominions. 

Nearly all classes in Russia, from the highest 
nobles to the lowest serfs, are notoriously addicted 
to intemperance. This is owing very much to the 
fact that the czar is the monopolist of intoxicating 
drinks. A nauseous kind of brandy, distilled from 
all kinds of vegetable refuse, is almost the only 
liquor obtainable by the serfs, and the smell of 
this (offensive in the highest degree to strangers) 
pervades every inhabited portion of the vast em- 
pire. Nicholas sells the right of retailing it to 
innumerable agents throughout his dominions, 
and virtually makes drunkenness loyalty by de- 
riving an enormous revenue from the demoraliza- 
tion of his ignorant subjects. It is a fact that 
everywhere a marked consideration is shown for a 
drunken man, and the police never interfere with 
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him, but to place him out of harm’s way, lest any 
injury should befall him. A friend calculates that 
the brandy-shops stand in relation to the schools 
in the ratio of a million to one. 

The most revolting characteristic of Russian 
ae is the practical dishonesty which prevails 
in all departments. Nicholas once said to his 
minister, “There is but one man in the empire 
who does not steal, and that is myself.” If he 
alluded to public functionaries, it is probable that 
he was not far wrong. According to the testi- 
mony of travellers, to journey through Russia is 
to be robbed at every stage; the pettiest clerk 
plunders you with the utmost coolness, and any 
complaint to his superior only leads to a plunder- 
ing ; him on a larger scale. The police, it would 
| appear, are the greatest robbers of all. A Russian 
whose goods have been stolen never considers 
them irrecoverably lost till they have got into the 
hands of the police ; and it is therefore his policy 
to conceal his loss from them, and try the effect of 
atreaty with the thief. This is often successful ; 
but if the officers of justice catch the thief, they 
catch the goods too, and the owner seldom beholds 
them again. ' 

From the preceding brief sketches of Russian 
history, gathered from various sources, our readers 
may learn something of the past and present con- 
dition of the people with whom we are at war. 
It will be perceived that they are a semi-barbarous 
|| people, upon whom the ferms and usages of civili- 
| zation have been thrust by their rulers, who have 
failed to perceive that liberty is the natural pre 
cursor of enlightenment, and that in endeavouring 
to build _— nation upon the basis of slavery 
they have laboured only to perpetuate ignorance 
and to make despotism a necessity. On the future 
of Russia it would be presumptuous for us to spe- 
culate. Dreadful as are the miseries occasioned 
by the present war, they may, through the agency 
of Him who educes good out of evil, issue in 
o introduction to that empire of political free- 
om. 








AN EXCURSION TO PORT-ROYAL. 


I wap once more visited the palace of Versailles ; 
| [had wandered through the park, mused in the 
| bosquets, and endeavoured to reduce into some 
| definite shape, by the power of imagination, the 
| thousand phantoms with which my mind asso- 
ciates the names of Bossuet, Racine, Condé. At 
| last, thoroughly tired, I returned to the hdtel 
| de Paris, asked for a cup of coffee, and, whilst an 
| awkward, dirty-looking stable-boy was harnessing 
| two miserable rossinantes to the lumbering dili- 
| gence, I hastily put down a few notes in my 
memorandum-book. “ Well,” said I to myself, as 
| coachey requested me to take my place, “I be- 

lieve I could now pass a very creditable examina- 
| tion on the history and antiquities of this town. I 
must seek new quarters, and find something to 
discourse of elsewhere.” 

At this juncture a venerable old gentleman 
entered the coach-yard, and, approaching the per- 
| 8on who was taking the passengers’ fares, “If 
you please, ma’am,” mquired he, “ when does the 
Chevreuse voiture start ?” 

















* To-morrow afternoon at three.” 

“Chevreuse!” thought I, “ surely I know that 
name. Chevreuse.... why, to be sure; it is the 
next post beyond Versailles; the road winds 
throngh the valley of Port-Royal, and close under 
the walls of the monastery For shame! this 
is my hundredth trip to the city of Louis le Grand, 
and I have not yet had even a glance at those 
noble ruins which testify still so loudly to the 
power of religion. I know every nook and corner 
in the splendid mansion of the persecutor, and I 
cannot say that I have even attempted to spell 
the funeral inscription which M. Hamon carved on 
the tombstone of Nicole or la mére Angélique! 
To-morrow I start for Port-Royal.” As the clock 
struck three, the next day, I was seated in the dili- 
gence, and, upon reconnoitring around me, I dis- 
covered amongst my fellow-travellers the little old 
gentleman I had already met at the coach-office. 
We soon entered into conversation together, and the 
first remark made by my companion was one which 
rendered me rather desirous of becoming acquainted 
with him. 

The automedon under whose directions we rolled 
along had no doubt the most cogent reasons to 
be annoyed at the slow movements of his team ; 
the fault was that he expressed his dissatisfaction 
every now and then by an oath. 

“ Poor man!” sighed my unknown friend, as a 
tremendous imprecation burst forth from coachey’s 
lips—* poor man! he does not know what it is to 
respect God’s holy name.” 

“ T am afraid, sir,” observed I, “ that the great 
mass of the people in this country have very little 
seruple in breaking any of the ten command- 
ments.” 

“ Two hundred years ago matters were rather 
different in this neighbourhood; at all events, 
when the owvriers of the monastery were at work 
their conversation was about spiritual things. 
They all knew the psalter by heart, and some of 
them the New Testament. But, instead of bless- 
ings, now we have curses ; the tongues which were 
formed to sing the praises of their Maker are 
busily employed in helping on the triumph of the 
great arch-enemy.” 

“ You just now alluded to the monastery,” con- 
tinued I ; “ it is, I presume, Port-Royal you mean ; 
may I ask whether you are connected with 2 

“ Well, sir,” answered the old gentleman, with 
a good-humoured smile, “I am not ashamed to 
say that if these were the days of Louvois and 
Madame de Maintenon, I should most likely be 
shut up in the Bastille as a confirmed Jansenist, 
instead of having the pleasure of travelling with 
you; but if you do not believe that a deep assent 
to the truths of the gospel is heresy, and if you 
are not proceeding farther than Chevreuse, I shall 
be most happy to walk with you through the 
ruins of Port-Royal.” 

I readily accepted the offer, anticipating a 
capital opportunity of gaining the information I 
needed about some of the most eminent characters 
in the modern history of France. “ I cannot feel 
too thankful,” said I, “at having so valuable a 
cicerone on the present occasion; and although 
the dust is somewhat troublesome, we could not 
very well wish for a finer afternoon.” 

..* August is generally a delightful month in 
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VIEW OF PORT-ROYAL AS IT WAS, 


France,” replied the Jansenist ; “and we are now 
more than half through it. To-day is the 19th.” 

“Indeed! the anniversary of the death of 
Blaise Pascal !” 

“Yes; as you seem to be fond of antiquarian 
researches, you have, I suppose, looked at that 
great man’s tomb in the church of Saint Etienne 
du Mont, in Paris ?” 

“T have; and I think that Périer’s inscription is 
the beau idéal of a christian epitaph. It often 
strikes me,” continued I, “ that some incidents of 
Pascal’s life are quite as amusing as the circum- 
stances related in the first provincial letters.” 

“Certainly. Port-Royal, you will not be sur- 
prised to hear, is full of that illustrious thinker. I 
shall make you taste some peaches off his favourite 
tree, and show you the well dug under his direc- 
tion. ..... But I see that we are at our jour- 
ney’s end; let us get out of this box, and breathe 
the fresh air once more.” 

Having reached this stage of my narrative, I in- 
tended to present the reader with a description, 
written by myself, of the locality rendered for ever 
memorable by the solitaries of Port-Royal. But, 
finding in a work on the same subject a sketch 
which it would be vain to try and improve upon, 
I shall transcribe it without any scruple. 

“On reaching the verge of the deep descent, we 
for the first time beheld Port-Royal. Imagine 





the hill, forming a complete steep or precipice, ex- 
tending in an amphitheatrical shape, and shagged 
with forest trees, chiefly beech, horse and Spanish 
chesnut, lime, and ash; and in the bottom a beau- 
tiful level plain, watered by a brook, and termi- 
nated by an imposing range of wooded hills; in 
the midst, and almost directly under our feet, co- 
vered with a profusion of creepers and wild flowers, 
are the silent remains of the monastery of Port- 
Royal des Champs. 

“The view, without presenting any particular 
feature of magnificence, is yet one of the most com- 
pletely beautiful it is possible to conceive. I could 
scarcely imagine, whilst contemplating it, that the 
view I was looking at was the same place which 
Madame de Sévigné describes as ‘a frightful 
desert.’ Its character, on the contrary, is singu- 
larly that of cheerfulness and elegance, though 
combined with the most perfect stillness and seclu- 
sion. Perhaps it may be, in some degree, altered 
from the circumstance that formerly all the cir- 
cumjacent hills were shagged with lofty forests, 
which would both increase their apparent allti- 
tude and darkness of colouring ; whereas, now, 
though beautifully wooded, there is a sufficiently 
great proportion of coppice to give the forest 
trees room to expand in a broad shade, instead of 
forcing them to tower into tall timber trees.” 

The diligence had long disappeared from our 
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sight, and we could only catch the distant sound 
of the wheels rattling down the hill; yet, still we 
were there, standing at the very spot where we 
had alighted, absorbed, so to say, in the lovely 
prospect before us, and overwhelmed by the asso- 
ciations with which it is indissolubly connected. 
Just below us was the road leading to the en- 
trance gate; on the left stood another imposing 
gateway, formerly belonging to the hdtel of the 
duchesse de Longueville. We could distinguish in 
the distance the house of Tillemont, the historian ; 
in another direction a small farm constituted ‘the 
only remains of Les Granges, Arnauld’s favourite 
residence. 

I do not know how long our reverie would have 
lasted, had it not been for a little boy who came 
running up to us, and addressing my venerable 
cicerone, said: ‘ If you please, Monsieur Silvy, the 
dinner is quite ready.” 

M. Silvy laughed outright. “I had positively 
forgotten all about it,” said he; and turning to- 
wards me, “I hope, sir, you will excuse my rude- 
ness. A little refreshment after our ride will do 
us both good ; we dine early here, and in the even- 
ing we can have some more talk on Port Royal. 
{f you cannot favour us with your company for a 
longer space of time, the coach returns to Paris 
to-morrow at ten.” 

It was no use venturing upon an excuse, or 
begging pardon for the liberty I was taking. To 
tell the truth, I felt very anxious to know some- 
thing more of M. Silvy, and, nothing loth, I 
walked back with him to the quarters where, ac- 
cording to the latest intelligence, a French pot-au- 
feu was already occupying its wonted station on 
the dinner-table. 

My Jansenist friend was, as I subsequently dis- 
covered, a retired magistrate, who, after having 
filled one of the highest posts in the parliament of 
Paris, now spends the declining years of a useful 
and active life in retirement and prayer. Firmly 
attached to the principles for which the community 
of Port Royal suffered persecution, he lived, so to 
say, in the past, and, like a second “ Old Mortality,” 
he endeavoured to rescue from destruction the 
remains of the once far-famed monastery. He 
had purchased the estate over which these inter- 
esting ruins were scattered, and with unceasing 
energy he had applied himself to the task of re- 
pairing in some measure the damage done to them 

y the hand of time and the intolerance of men. 
When we entered his drawing-room, I found the 
floor, the tables, the chairs, indeed every article of 
furniture, covered with relics of the past. Some 
persons might perhaps have sneered at this accu- 
mulation of lumber, and spoken contemptuously of 
M. Silvy’s antiquarian nonsense. That was what 
Tcould not find courage to do. Slabs of tomb- 
stones, fragments of church ornaments, worm- 
eaten old books, lay scattered about; on the walls 
were several fine old pictures by Philippe de Cham- 
pagne, including portraits of Arnauld d’Andilly, 
and la Mére Angélique. In the midst of all these 
mementoes of past ages, the appurtenances of a 
dinner-table seemed rather incongruous; nor was 
it without some difficulty that we made our way 
to the soup tureen, through a barricade of Port 
Royal débris ; we, however, ultimately succeeded 
in our attempt, and I must acknowledge that I 





_ never spent a more pleasant evening than the one 
, L enjoyed under the roof of one of the last survivors 
of the French Jansenists. In the course of con- 
| versation the subject of religion was naturally 


introduced, and the reader will easily believe that 
I did not hesitate to give my own views respecting 
the proportion of error, which, as Protestants, we 
must grieve to find mixed so largely with the 
Jansenists’ notions of divine truth; yet they were 
undoubtedly men agonizing to enter in at the 
strait gate; they were upright, like Job; they 
feared God and eschewed evil. Their hearts 
were no sooner illuminated by the spirit of 
the gospel, than, with him, they abhorred them- 
selves, and repented in dust and ashes; they were 
branches engrafted into the true vine, and their 
names still shine as stars in the dark and distant 
horizon of departed centuries. That Rome perse- 
cuted such men is surely an affecting proof that 
its system casts out evangelical truth wherever it 
meets it in active operation. , 

M. Silvy related to me many deeply interesting 
particulars concerning the different members of 
the community, and it is from his conversations 
that I have derived the greater part of the infor- 
mation I possess on the subject. With what en- 
thusiasm he spoke of Pascal, of Arnauld, of Racine! 
How feelingly he described the final closing of 
Port Royal des Champs, and the dispersion of its 
inmates in the year 1709! After diner we 
walked out again; we visited every nook and 
corner to which anything of historical interest 
was attached, and I there studied the seventeenth 
century from a point of view contrasting most sin- 
gularly with that which Versailles suggests to the 
careful observer. 

Out of the various personages who lived at Port 
Royal des Champs, only a very few comparatively 
are known to English readers. “ Esther” and 
** Athalie,” the “ Provincial Letters,” the “ Treatise 
on Logic,” and other works, have no doubt insured 
to their respective authors a world-wide celebrity ; 
but besides the writers of these a great many more 
deserve to be mentioned who spent their life in per- 
forming deeds of charity, and whose only ambition 
was to be numbered amongst the Lord’s jewels. 
These excellent men have left behind them the fra- 
grance of a consistent Christian career, and they 
should, for the benefit of the church, obtain after 
their death the celebrity they shunned in the days 
of their pilgrimage. 

The house called Les Granges, which M. Silvy 
has selected as his own residence, is reduced to less 
than half the original building. Besides Arnauld, 
it was inhabited by Le Maitre, the physician 
Hamon, and several others. In Hamon’s room 
are still to be found the furnace, oven, mortar, and 
various utensils which he used for preparing me- 
dicines for the poor. Through this room was a 
little light closet in which he slept on a board, in- 
stead of a mattress. The staples which held his 
bookcase yet remain, as well as the alarum by 
which he called himself to midnight prayer. 
Arnauld’s apartments are rather large, and consist 
of several rooms opening into each other. From 
the windows, which, like all the others in the 
house, were only the size of casements, the pros- 
pect is delightful, extending over the whole valley 
below to the wooded hills beyond, and including 
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the spires of the little churches of Vaumurier and 
Saint Lambert. 

Amongst the recluses were persons from every 
class of society; soldiers, statesmen, peers of the 
realm, divines, poets, physicians, all contributed 
their share to the growth of Port Royal and the 
edification of France. Entire families, converted 
by one of M. de Saint Cyran’s sermons, or by reading 
the word of God, forsook, with mistaken sincerity, 
all the pleasures of society, and sought in seclusion 
from the world that peace which passeth all under- 
standing. 

On one fine day in July the dauphin had gone 
out a hunting with his courtiers. The stag, after 
starting from the woods of Saint Cloud, dashed off 
in the direction of Saint Germain, apparently de- 
termined to weary his pursuers, and, at all events, 
not to yield without making a gallant struggle. 
Away galloped the hunters, mad with excitement, 
whilst the hills rang with the notes of the bugle 
and the yelling of the hounds. Twice the stag 
crossed the Seine, twice the dauphin’s party rushed 
in its pursuit; at last, weary and exhausted, the 
noble animal threw itself into a pond within a few 
yards from the monastery of Port Royal. How 
to get at it then was a problem which none of the 
courtiers seemed anxious to solve; and after a day’s 
hard work, the prospect of being obliged to return 
to Versailles empty handed was rather mortifying, 
when a man dressed in the habiliments of a pea- 
sant, and carrying a spade, approached the prince 
himself, and taking off his hat, asked in a re- 
spectful manner, if his royal highness would allow 
him to try and get the stag out of the pond. 

* Allow! my friend,” answered the dauphin ; 
“‘ we shall be very much obliged to you if you will 
do that job for us, and I'll reward you for the 
trouble.” 

In a short time the animal was safely landed. 
“ Bravely done!” exclaimed the dauphin. “ Pray, 
what is your name?” 

** Pierre Bourchier, my lord, to do you service.” 

“Well, Pierre Bourchier,” answered the prince, 
“here are twenty-five erowns as a keepsake.” 

‘* If your highness will excuse me,” said Pierre, 
“‘T had rather not take the money.” 

“* And pray what may be your reason for doing 
so?” asked the dauphin. 

“The persons whom I serve provide for all my 
wants with so much charity, that I want nothing. 
That providence on which I rely has never for- 
saken me; and if I continue faithful to God, I am 
very sure I shall never be forsaken.” 

Language such as this sounded, unfortunately, 
somewhat strangely to the courtiers ; at first they 
concluded that Pierre Bourchier was a fool; when, 
however, they heard that he belonged to the 
community of Port Royal, they passed from feelings 
of contempt to a sense of the deepest admiration. 
They continued to press him to accept the money, 
telling him that if he liad no occasion for it 
himself, he could give it to the poor. He replied : 
“Gentlemen, you can give it to the poor your- 
selves, which will be better.* 





* after all, the two actions performed by this Port-royalist 
savour a little of an erroneous judgment. The refusal of the 
money would seem to imply a recognition on his part of the 
monkish doctrine that poverty is a virtue; whereas money, 


be it much or little, is an object for wise stewardship. The | 





The piety and reliance upon God’s mercy which 
characterised the Port-royalists shone as con- 
spicuously amongst their lower dependants. On 
another occasion, Pierre having been compelled to 
receive a handsome present by the court of 
Toulouse, whom he had assisted in catching some 
game, he went and took it immediately to the 
monastery, saying: “I do not know what to do 
with this money, it is an encumbrance to me ; lay 
it out as you please.” 

I might easily fill a volume with the interesting 

* . . . 
anecdotes which, in the course of an evening’s | 
conversation, I gathered from M. Silvy’s remi- | 
niscences; but my only object, on the present | 
occasion, is to give the reader an idea of the com- | 
munity whose annals fill the brightest page in the | 
literary and religious history of France. Its ruin | 
was brought about by the efforts of the Jesuits, 
who, ever since the accession of Louis x1v to the | 
throne, had been unceasingly endeavouring to | 
suppress throughout the kingdom every mani- |, 
festation of opinion not strictly in accordance | 
with the traditions of the Romish church. It will 
be remembered that Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, | 
had written a work in which, for the purpose of 
upholding the doctrine of free grace and justifica- | 
tion by faith, he had collected and arranged | 
together all the passages on the same subject he | 
could find in the writings of Augustine. The | 
opposers of these doctrines selected from the 
volume of Jansenius five propositions, which 
appeared to them the most erroneous in their | 
nature, and the most pernicious in their tendency; 
they employed every means to have these propo- 
sitions condemned by the court of Rome; and 
having obtained to this effect two bulls from popes | 
Innocent x and Alexander vit, their next object | 
was to secure their promulgation in the dominions || 
of the French king. An assembly of court 
bishops drew up a declaration, which was subse- | 
quently made more valid still by the king’s own 
signature, and which became obligatory on all | 
ecclesiastical persons throughout France. ‘This | 
declaration contained two points; the former to 
the effect that the five famous propositions on the 
subject of divine grace were to be found in Jan- | 
senius; the latter maintained the heretical cha- || 
racter of these propositions. Believing, as they 
did, that the five propositions were in substance 
maintained by Jansenius, the solitaries of Port 
Royal would have been guilty of an untruth had | 
they subscribed to the pope’s declaration ; on the | 
other hand, if they refused to sign, they were lost. | 
In this dreadful situation, the thought of a || 
compromise struck the firmest minds. A nego- | 
tiation was opened with the archbishop of Paris, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to obtain from 
him a pastoral letter conceived in moderate ex- 
pressions. Several meetings took place amongst 
the Jansenists, Pascal and Domat deciding against 
all compliance contrary to Christian truth and 
sincerity, whilst Nicole and Arnauld wrote in 
favour of conditional obedience. The latter 
prevailed; the authority of Arnauld, especially, 
carried along with it the votes of the majority. 
Port Royal had breathed its last ! 


service, too, which he rendered in capturing the hidden 
| deer was (whatever sporting readers may think of it), a ques- 


tionable piece of benevolence. 
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This catastrophe, through which the Jesuits 
themselves struck at popery a blow more fatal 
than any of those dealt by the combined forces of 
protestantism, was, when made known, a death-pang 
to many a noble mind. Jacqueline Pascal, sub- 
prioress of the monastery, gave the example of 
obedience to the orders of her superiors; but 
three months after she was lying in her grave : 
the struggle between duty and inclination had 
been too powerful. We fancy we are reading the 
history of ancient heroes when we trace the eon- 
sequences of the sentence of dispersion pro- 
nounced against the Port-royalists—against a 
community of persons who, with all their errors, 
were undoubtedly, in their generation, burning 
and shining lights. Arnauld, like his protestant 
brethren, had to eat the exile’s bread and to con- 
tinue in a foreign land the contest which he made 
the object of his whole life. 

And what was the result of that desperate 
system of persecution carried on by Louis xtv, at 
the suggestion of the Jesuits? Did the throne 
stand the firmer for being steeped in blood P Was 
the royal authority the stronger for not being 
established in righteousness? Nay; scarcely 
had the monarch demolished Port Royal, when 
his power, firm as it then appeared, was shaken to 
its very foundation. The grand dauphin, the duke 
and duchess of Burgundy, the duke of Brittany, 
the three successive heirs to the crown, were 
strack by death, sudden, awful, and inexplicable ; 
and France was left with an aged and decrepit 
old man at her head, surrounded by triumphant 
enemies. The victories of Hochstet, Ramilies, and 
Malplaquet, rapidly succeeded each other; Tour- 
nay, Lille, Mons, and Douay opened their gates to 
the enemy. Louis xIv im an evil hour had, by 
the intrigues of the ambitious woman he married, 


side, and the place that has known them may 
know them no more, and its black desolateness 
may chill your very soul, and you must away 
from it in order to breatbe at peace elsewhere. 
Or you may find yourself in a similar predica- 
ment to that which hampered our friend Tom D— 
the other day. Tom had got married, as young 
fellows are very apt to do, and had settled, as 
he thought, in a cosy little house, just big enough 
for two and a housemaid, which he had taken 
upon the not unusual terms of a quarter’s notice 
from landlord or tenant previous to removal. 
Before his third quarter had expired he received 
a notice to quit from his landlord, 

“What offence have I given you,” said Tom, 
“that you want to get rid of me P” 

“No offence at all,” said the man, “ but I have 
no property in the house beyond the end of this 
year, when my lease expires; and of course you 
must go, as the owner of the house wants to live 
in it himself.” 

“And why did you not tell me that before?” 
Tom demanded; “I have laid out. thirty pounds 
in putting house and garden in repair, which I 
might have saved if you had acted with candour.” 

“Very true, sir—very sorry—but if you had 
saved your money I should have lost my tenant, 
as you would not have taken the house at all if 
you had known that you must turn out at the end 
of the year. You see I could not afford to act with 
candour.” 

Or you might even be in a worse condition than 
Tom was—you might have hired a house, put it 
into habitable condition at your own expense, paid 
your rent regularly, and yet be obliged to fly sud- 
denly at a moment’s notice to eseape seizure by 
the ground landlord, with whom the unlucky 





builder was in arrears. This was actually the lot 


consented to oppress true religion equally in his | of another friend of ours, who had the delectable 
protestant subjects, by signing the revocation of | treat of perambulating London with a couple of 
the edict of Nantes, and in his catholic subjects, | loaded vans at his heels, on a day of argpees | 
by the banishment of Fénélon, and the destruction | tempest, in search of an empty house that woul 
of Port Royal; and Louis xrv, whose brilliant | take him in. 
suceesses had obtained him the vain title of Great,| Fortunately such cases as these are rare. It 
died, not even leaving to his nation the empty is bad enough to be driven forth a house-hunting 
laurels which might have speciously concealed the | by ordinary causes, without such aggravations to 
naked poverty to which he had reduced it. | embitter the chase. We will suppose, therefore, 
As I took leave, the next morning, of the vene- | that affairs have taken their regular course—that 
table M. Silvy, such were the thoughts that | you must abandon your present dwelling next 


tushed to my mind. The diligence rolled along 
the dusty road until about three miles from Ver- 
sailles, when, looking around me, I could see on 
my right the ruins of the monastery tinged by 
the first beams of the sun, and on my left the 
once favourite abode of courtly splendour : there, 
humble piety ; here, pride and vexation of spirit. 


HOUSE-HUNTING. 
One of the undelightful contingencies of a life in 


quarter day, and it is, in consequence, incumbent 
on you to provide another. As the period ot 
migration draws near, that very common-place 
announcement “THIS HOUSE TO LET” 
assumes a degree of interest, and becomes at- 
tractive to your anxious gaze. Having fixed upon 
a favourable neighbourhood, you make oceasional 
expeditions into it, and note down in your memo- 
randum book such dwellings as offer their hospi- 
tality, and then you confer with your better half 
as to their different claims for selection. Then 





you write to the agents for cards of view, which 


London, is that of being turned out of doors, and | come duly by next post, and away you go, with 
compelled, will you nill you, to seek a new shel- | your wife hanging on your arm, to take a survey. 
ter for your household goods. This obligation may | Between the hours of ten and four, as directed by 


be forced upon you in a variety of ways: your 
olive-branches may so increase and multiply as 
to require more room to bud and blossom in, in 
which case you are driven to search for larger pre- 
mises; or they may be shorn away from your 

















cate 


| the agent, you knock at the door of an apparently 
empty house ; it is opened by a woman in a cotton 
gown and a kind of whitey-brown cap, having a 
baby in her arms, and a two-year-old child cling- 
ing to her apron. She is rather flustered, and 
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extremely apologetic at your appearance, but is | finds it a comfortable home for her husband and 


courteously willing to show you over the house 
and answer every question you may choose to put. 
A little flaxen-headed urchin with unwashed face, 
who, with his fingers in his mouth, is peeping 
through the banisters, is called, by the name of 
Tommy, to take charge of Lizzy, the two-year-old ; 
and Tommy immediately steps foward and lugs 
her off bodily, very much in the manner of an an- 
cient Roman carrying off a Sabine wife, and 
without seeming at all sensible of the lusty and 
passionate squall with which she reciprocates his 
fraternal embrace. As the squall dies away in 
the lower regions, where its final echoes are min- 
gled with the prattle of older children, you as- 
cend to the first floor, and thence to the bed-rooms. 
You cast an inguisitive eye at the patch of gar- 
den-ground in the rear—another at the state of 
the ceilings and floors—another at the cupboard 
and closet accommodation in bedroom and staircase ; 
and while your better half is in confidential parley 
with the young mother about some matter in 
which your intervention is not required, you set 
about exploring further, and ascend the topmost 
flight of stairs. Pushing open a door that con- 
fronts you.on the upper landing, you are startled 
by a spectacle which you never dreamed of wit- 
nessing, and probably will never witness again as 
long as you live, and which is nothing less than 
policeman A 95 (or some other member of the 
force, and of the alphabet) sprawling between the 
sheets and snoring in his nightcap. You know it 
is a policeman, for his glazed hat, his oil-skin cap, 
his dark lantern, his staff and mtn thes 
exuvie are all scattered about the room; though 
the idea of a policeman so far forgetting his duty 
as actually to capitulate to Morpheus strikes you 
as something strangely inconsistent and odd. 
But, hearing steps advancing, you quietly close 
the door and steal on tiptoe into another room, 
where you are found gazing about unconcernedly 
when Mrs. A 95 shows your better half into it. 
When the room in which her husband is asleep 
comes in its turn to be examined, the good woman 
apologises for not admitting you to a scrutiny. 
“Please, ma’am,” she says, “ my husband is asleep 
in there; he havn’t been off his beat very long, 
and he comed home quite knocked up, and I 
shouldn’t wish to disturb his rest; the room is 
just like the one below it, and it ain’t no advan- 
tage for you to see it.” Of course you have no 
wish to dissipate the dreams of the good man, and 
you retreat as quietly as may be, leaving him to 
the enjoyment of his repose—speculating, per- 
chance, as you descend the stairs, on the probable 
per-centage of policemen who, on the strength of 
their protective character, thus live rent-free : 
that it is pretty large you acquire a conviction 
before you have finished your house-hunting, and 
found a shelter for your penates. 

From certain confidences relative to the sus- 
pected condition of the drain, volunteered by the 
policeman’s wife, your alter idem has come to the 
conclusion that the house is not the “ desirable 
residence” which the bill in the window declares 
it to be; and votes for examining a house in the 
next street which is also to let. You rather like 
the one under review yourself, and entertain a not 
unnatural suspicion that the good woman, who 





six children, likes it too; and that the bad charac- 
ter she has given the drain, if not altogether a 
fiction, has not a very solid foundation in fact, but 
is rather founded upon the disinclination she very 
naturally feels to be turned suddenly out of the 
excellent quarters which she enjoys gratuitously, 
But you submit to matters, and prosecute your 
inquiries further. You find the house in the next 
street also in charge of a policeman’s wife, whose 
husband being luckily from home on duty, does 
not debar you from a complete examination. In 
some respects it is all you could desire, though the 
rent is rather high. You are balancing in your 
mind the pros and cons, and hesitating as to 
whether you can afford to stretch a point in this 
particular, when your attention is directed to a 
card which lies on the parlour mantel-piece, and 
which informs you that a long list of fixtures have 
to be taken by the in-coming tenant, at what 
appears to you a most exorbitant price. You 
regard this as a device of the landlord to make a 
fixture of you by extorting a premium for entrance, 
and you rebel against any such manceuvre as an 
assault upon your independence, and you inconti- 
nently bid his agent good morning. 

The next house you enter has not asingle closet 
or cupboard worth mentioning, from top to bottom, 
and therefore your wife, who prides herself on her 
store of jams, preserves, pickles, etc. etc., and upon 
her managing qualities in general, would not enter 
it on any account. The next has got the dry-rot, 
though it has not been built a dozen years ; and 
it is not to be expected that = will engage a 
home by the year to rot in. The next is damp, 
and redolent of mouldiness and mildew, and sug- 
gestive of toad-stools and fungi, and seems as 
though November Fog, esquire, had taken private 
lodgings in it, and never dined out; which also 
won't do. The next isa capital house within doors, 
but the back windows look out upon a blank brick 
wall fifty feet in height, and not three yards off, 
which, notwithstanding that it has been white- 
washed to reflect a little light into the rooms, 
you feel assured would give you the horrors before 
you had been there a month; and so you decline 
that. The next has a mews in its rear; and the 
perpetual clatter of horses’ hoofs on the round 
stones, the hissing of hostlers, and the pungent, 
ammonia-like smell that pervades the atmosphere 
of the sleeping-rooms, are objections which you 
cannot overcome. The next, and the next, and 
the next, and several others in succession, are 
each and all of them afflicted with some one or 
other of the imperfections incidental to all human 
contrivances; and it would appear that the fur- 
ther you go, the worse you are fated to fare. In 
despair of making a better choice, you return to 
the first house, resolving to hire it out of hand, in 
spite of the confidential warning of the policeman’s 
wife. You arrive at it just in time to see an elderly 
gentleman in the parlour tearing down the bill 
from the window. You learn that he has engaged 
the house and paid a deposit, and that, if you had 
been a quarter of an hour earlier, you might have 
done the same yourself. There is nothing for it 
now but to renew your search to-morrow, when 
we cordially wish that you may meet with better 
success. 
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LIFE AND IMPRISONMENT OF DANIEL 
SCHUBART. 
PART II. 


TE immediate cause of Schubart’s imprisonmen- 
has never been distinctly known, and his autobit 
ography gives no clue to unravel the mystery. It 
appears that he had been desired to play on the 
piano by general Ried, and that Schubart, from ca- 
price, or, as he himself tells us, because the piano 
was a bad one, refused to do so. The general 
vowed to be revenged on him. He painted the 
poet in the blackest colours to the empress Maria 
Theresa, as a mocker of religion and all that was 
holy, and whose pernicious writings and example 
poisoned all who came within their influence. The 
empress, Without perhaps inquiring into the truth 
of the general’s statements, ordered him to arrest 
Schubart and carry him off to Hungary, and there 
confine him in some fortress. The general com- 
municated his instructions to the duke of Wirtem- 
burg, who promised to take upon himself the 
charge of providing for Schubart, as he had him- 
self sufficient cause for resentment against him ; 
and, indeed, he had frequently been the subject of 
the poet’s satire in his versified effusions. 

He employed for his tool a civil officer of his 
government, living at Blaubeuren, named Scholl, 
who was acquainted with Schubart, and who 
undertook to entice him into the dominions of 
the duke, who could then seize upon his victim. 
Scholl invited him to dinner, during which he 
said : “ Schubart, you could do me a great favour.” 

“What is it?” 

“ My brother-in-law is now at Blaubeuren, and 
wishes to make your acquaintance; I could drive 
you out to-morrow.” f A 

“Thave my ‘Chronicle’ to write,” said Schu- 


“Oh, that can be no hindrance for such a head 
as yours,” said the wily ensnarer. 

This challenge probably decided him to accept 
the invitation; for, as he himself confesses, he 
was excessively vain of his talents. That night 
he sat up, and dictated to an amanuensis, without 
making use of a single book of reference, the 
whole of the sheet which was to appear the follow- 
ing day. 

‘carly the next morning the tinkling bells of the 
sledge were heard at the door, for such was to be 
the conveyance, the snow lying thick on the 
ground. 

“ Farewell, wife,” said Schubart, holding out his 
hand to her. 

“Could not this stranger come to you?” an- 
swered she, pale and trembling, as if with a forebod- 
ing that some evil might befall him, though little 
suspecting that years would pass before she should 
see him again; while his son, who appeared terri- 
fied at the grave, harsh countenance of Scholl, put 
his head out of the window and cried: “Come 
back soon, dear papa!” Such was his sudden and 
cruel separation from wife, children, friends, and 
all that he held dearest on earth. 

Scholl, wrapped up in his cloak, lay back in the 
sledge, sunk in gloomy silence, “as if,” says Schu- 
bart, “he were reckoning the profits of the prize 
he had caught; while I, otherwise so loquacious, 
sat immoveable as a marble statue.” At length 





the sledge drew up before Scholl’s house, and 
Schubart was shown into a room. 

“My first entrance into the room,” says he, 
“boded no good. There was nobody to welcome 
me ; all was still and dreary as in a charnel-house. 
My guide left me, and I was alone with a maid- 
servant, who from time to time looked up at me 
from her spinning wheel with a look full of sad- 
ness and pity.” Presently the door opened, and 
major Bahrenbuhler, accompanied by Scholl and a” 
high official person of the town, entered the room. 
They announced to Schubart, in the name of the 
duke of Wirtemburg, that he was their prisoner. 
The poet thought at first it was only a joke; but 
the compassionate expression of the major’s coun- 
tenance, and the stolid indifference of the others, 
soon convinced him of the bitter earnestness of the 
case. The major expressed his sympathy with the 


prisoner, Scholl protested his innocence, while the 
maid, burying her face in her hands, burst into 
tears 


“T hope,” cried Schubart, “the duke will not 
condemn me unheard, still less suffer me to lan- 
guish in a dungeon. Oh, my wife and chil- 
dren!” continued he, in the low murmur of de- 
spair; “they are beggars. I have scarcely left 
them enough to support them for a few days.” 

The major endeavoured to console him, promis- 
ing him that the duke would provide for his family, 
and allow him to write to them. Surrounded by 
a gazing crowd, who had heard of the arrest of 
the celebrated Schubart, he got into the carriage 
which awaited him. At Kirchheim they expected 
the further orders of the duke. The prisoner’s 
destination was the fortress of Asberg. The duke 
himself was gazing from a window as the carriage 
entered the court of the fortress. The prisoner 
was shown into a room next to that in which the 
duke and his consort then were, to whose compas- 
sion he commended his wife and children. The 
commander of the fortress left him to speak to the 
duke, and returned in a few minutes with the in- 
formation that the latter had appointed a yearly 
pension of 200 florins for his wife, and that he 
would take his children and have them educated 
in his own academy at Stutgardt. The unfortu- 
nate prisoner was then conducted to the tower, 
brought into a dark, cold, damp chamber, or 
rather hole; the bolts of the door rattled behind 
him, and he was—alone. 

We have hitherto seen Schubart only as a 
mocker of religion, or a satirist of its ministers, 
but his published letters of this period would lead 
us to suppose that in his autobiography he has 
been unduly severe to his own failings. They con- 
tain many allusions to religion, which could not 
possibly emanate from a heart entirely callous to 
its precepts. There were in his bosom the germs 
of more exalted feelings, though in his daily in- 
tercourse with the world they might be over- 
whelmed by the violence of his passions. They 
were now to be awakened more effectually. He 
was left to the severest of punishments for a social 
being—uninterrupted solitude ; for the keeper, who 
brought him his daily rations of food, was forbid- 
den to speak a word to him. The demon of ennni 
seized hold of him, and subjected him to its most 
fearful torments. He counted the strokes of his 
pulse, the threads of his mattress, the crevices in 
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the walls of his dungeon, and, like so many others 
of his companions in misery, took delight in the 
society of flies and spiders, his only living com- 
panions. 

His gaoler, the commander of the fortress, at 
length broke the monotony of his dreadful exist- 
ence by paying him a visit. He was a man of a 
cold and severe character, but had learnt humanity 
in the school of adversity. He had himself passed 
four years in prison, under circumstances of horror 
at which humanity shudders. During that time 
he had not seen a human countenance, his food 
being let down from above; his dungeon had 
never been cleaned, he had neither chair nor table, 
and his beard and nails were suffered to grow. 
Surely such a sufferer, however severe he might 
be from a sense of duty, could not but feel compas- 
sion for the unhappy ones subjected to a similar 
treatment, and placed under his care. He said 
what he could, and did all that he dared, to con- 
sole Schubart. ‘ You have suffered shipwreck,” 
said he, “and there is but one plank that can save 
you: it is religion.” Ah! what a truth was 
this! 

“But what a labour,” writes Schubart, “ had 
the Spirit of God to undergo, in order to effect a 
change in me! There was the giddy and thought- 
less man to be made sedate and grave, the libertine to 
be restrained in his passions, and made severe to the 
flesh ; the wit and the railer to be imbued with the 
fear of God and respect for mankind ; a boisterous 
companion to be changed into a gentle hermit; a 
child of the world into a disciple of Jesus; a 
fantastic enthusiast into an honest friend of 
truth; fickleness into constancy; disorder into 
order; storm and tempest into a balmy murmur- 
ing breeze. God alone can effect it. I seized 
upon this one plank with the same hope and confi- 
dence that the really shipwrecked mariner seizes 
the last fragment of his torn vessel.”” A change— 
we cannot tell accurately its depth or extent— 
now certainly passed over him, and his voice was 
henceforth raised in humble prayer to his Maker. 

But while the struggle was going on between 
his convictions and passions, the description of 
which occupies thirty pages of his autobiography, 
his bodily health was rapidly sinking under the 
severity of his confinement. Such was the state 
of excitement to which his bodily sufferings 
and mental agony had brought him, that it was 
feared it might eventually derange his intellect. 

“In the autumn of this year,” says he, “the 
report was spread that I lay in fetters, raving mad. 
I prayed constantly to God, with torrents of tears, 
not to place me in a condition which would pre- 
vent my returning to him.” . 

To compose the raging tempest in his mind, he 
began to form plans for various works, and at- 
tempted to write his poems with the point of his 
snuffers, but it was discovered, and the point was 
filed blunt. He then tried the point of his buckles : 
they were taken from him; then a fork, of which 
he had possessed himself: but he was threatened 
with the fetters which the duke, in the refinement 
of his cruelty, had had fixed in the wall, ready for 
use in case of necessity. Meanwhile, his bodily 
infirmity increased so that he could no longer 
walk without supporting himself against the walls 
of his dungeon. Atlength, after having passed 





seventy-seven days in this vault, where the air 
was so damp that the very dressing-gown he wore 
began to fall to pieces, he was removed to an airy, 
cheerful room in the same tower, whence he could 
not only see the blue sky, but also the inhabitants 
of the fortress as they took their daily walks in 
the court below. 

His situation was now much improved. The 
commander held long conversations with him ; he 
was allowed to receive letters from his family, 
though not to answer them. A clergyman was 
allowed to visit him; and, says he, “ I kissed with 
fervour the letter which announced to me that I 
might partake of the holy sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper.” 

On the restoration of his health, however, his 
room was again changed for a darker one; but he 
had the consolation of having in the room next to 
his a fellow prisoner who for a trifling crime 
had, through the cruelty of a brother, already 
been languishing nineteen years in prison. The 
stove was fixed in the wall, so as to impart its 
warmth to both rooms, and through the crevices 
an intimate acquaintance was formed between the 

risoners. It was to this friend that Schubart, 
ying on his mattress, and applying his mouth to 
the chinks, dictated the greater part of his auto- 
biography, from which most of the above particu- 
lars are taken. Here, too, he first enjoyed the 
consolation of a pipe—no small one to an inveterate 
smoker—the crevices between the stove and the 
wall being just wide enough to admit the mouth- 
piece of the pipe. An amelioration of his present 
condition was allowed, but gradually. At the close 
of the second year he was permitted to receive 
visits from men of known religious character ; but 
not till the end of the third year was he allowed 
to attend the public divine service of the fortress. 
Then followed a better room, the permission to 
walk on the ramparts with the commander, and || 
lastly, the pleasure of playing the organ in the || 
chapel. | 

Of his first walk on the ramparts, the following | 
anecdote is related by a lady who was present. | 
It was a beautiful day, and a piano had been | 
brought into the open air for the use of the ladies. || 
As Schubart approached, he caught sight of the | 
piano, and, rushing like a tiger on his prey, he sat | 
down and ran his fingers wildly over it like 
amadman. He continued playing some time be- | 
fore he was aware of the presence of several ladies. | 
He rose and complimented them, but sat down || 
again immediately, and thundered over the keys, | 
as if to compensate himself in a few minutes for | 
the long musical privation he had suffered. | 

And here closes his autobiography, with the 
words : “ Be with my fatherland, O God; be with | 
thy congregation, my Redeemer; be with all | 
converted sinners, O Spirit of mercy! On the | 
ny day of my imprisonment, 21st April, | 
1779.” H 

Meanwhile, his friends were active in his behalf, 
and petition after petition were sent to the duke | 
by his distracted wife and his aged mother, but | 
in vain. The duke promised his speedy release, | 
but he had the cruelty to torment the unfortunate — 
with hopes that were doomed to be disappointed. 
He had even gone as far as to refuse Schubart’s 











wife permission to visit her husband, saying it was | 
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not necessary, for the arrest of her husband was 
an end. 

. It was not till the close of the fourth year that 
he was allowed the use of writing materials, and, 
what was even a still greater consolation for him, 
the use of his piano. He was now no longer con- 
fined to his room, but allowed to range where he 
pleased within the walls of the fortress. Schiller, 
Lavater, and other celebrated men visited him; 
for his unhappy fate had now made him more cele- 
brated than even his writings had done. But his 
wife and children, and immediate relations, were 
still forbidden access to him. He was also called 
upon to exercise his talents, not for his own profit, 
but for the amusement of the garrison and the 
officers. Concerts were given, at which he was re- 
quired to play, and even the duke himself did not 
seruple to be present sometimes, and praise the ex- 
traordinary talents of his unhappy victim. 

The finances of the duke were at a low ebb at 
this period, and every possible means of raising 
money was resorted to. He therefore permitted 
Schubart to prepare a volume of poems for the 
press. They were printed in the ducal printing- 
office, and brought more than two thousand florins 
to the coffers of the duke, while the poor poet was 
obliged to content himself with less than half this 
sum. But he forgot his vexations in the pleasure 
of embracing his wife, who was at length per- 
mitted to see him, after a cruel separation of nearly 





, nine years. Another means of Taising money 
_ adopted by the duke, was the selling of some re- 
_ giments of soldiers to the Dutch East India Com- 
| pany, for service at the Cape of Good Hope—a 
| circumstance which gave rise to one of Schu- 


bart’s most popular poems, “The Song of the 
ie 


At length the long wished-for day of freedom 
began to dawn. The permission to publish his 
poems had raised hopes in the breast of the poet 
which were doomed to end in disappointment. But 
among these poems was one on Frederic the 


| Great, who had ever been the object of Schubart’s 
| warmest admiration. 
| his hero’s life by heart, and was inexhaustible in 
|| anecdotes of him. The poem 


He kmew every event of 
created a — 
and every admirer of the great warrior got it by 
heart. iy Nero wrote an one on the Bard of As- 
berg; the poetess Karschin raised her voice in his 
favour; the Prussian minister applied to the duke 
in the name of his master; while prince Henry and 
the princess Frederika used their influence in the 
same cause. Nevertheless, the delay was long, 
and the poet’s son, in despair at the nonfulfilment 
of the duke’s repeated promises that his father 


| should be set at liberty, and himself appointed to 
|| an official situation, secretly left the country and 
|| retired to Prussia. But the influence exerted on 


the poet’s behalf was now too powerful to resist ; 
and on the 11th of May, 1787, the grand duchess 
herself announced to Schubart that he was hence- 
forth free. His pardon was accompanied by a 
promise to provide for him and his family in future, 
a step which at least displayed prudence on the 


| part of the duke, if not generosity, since it pre- 
| vented the poet from seeking the protection of 





* See this and several other 
lately published, entitled, “ 
Alfred Baskerville. 
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Prussia, and there giving such free licence to his 
pen as might have been distasteful to the unfeel- 
ing tyrant. As it was, the poct’s mouth was 
sealed for ever. Ten years and four months had 
Schubart passed in prison, and he had just attained, 
on leaving it, his forty-eighth year. 

He now settled in Stutgardt, resuming his 
“ Chronicle,” and continuing his literary labours. 
From a mocker of religion he had become a se- 
rious man; but his love of freedom often excited 
his wild impetuous nature, and many of his articles 
were severely censured. The situation provided 
for him by the duke, and his literary works, 
brought him in a liberal income, and enabled him 
to indulge, though with more moderation than 
formerly, in the pleasures of the table. But the 
stormier passions had been subdued, and if he in- 
dulged one day rather too freely in the company of 
the celebrated men who came frequently to see 
him, he felt so much the happier the next, in the 
bosom of his family, conversing with his wife, 
writing to his son, and surrounded by his grand- 
children, the offspring of his daughter. The 
united testimony of wife and children proclaimed 
him a kind and loving husband, and a tender, af- 
fectionate father. 

Schubart enjoyed the blessings of freedom only 
four years. One year in a cold damp vault, two 
years in a better room, but without bodily exercise, 
and always inferior food, water from the cistern, 
and adulterated wine, had shattered the remaining 
strength of his once powerful frame. Then came 
the contrast; the sudden transition from prison 
food to the delicacies of a well-filled table was 
more pernicious to him than his prison life itself ; 
and it is probable that had Schubart remained a 
prisoner, he might have lived for many years to 
come. His son visited him in 1791, and was 
struck with terror at the bloated countenance of 
his father. Severe mental and bodily activity 
might yet have counteracted the effects of in- 
dulgence; but with increasing corpulency came 
also torpor; and his wife, who formerly could 
scarcely keep him at home, now exerted herself 
to get him into company, and to take exer- 
cise. 

In the autumn of 1791 he was seized with 
fever. His son hastened to his dying father. They 
conversed for hours on literature, the fine arts, 
the French Revolution, and other subjects, till 
the father’s discourse daily became more incohe- 
rent; and on the 10th of November, 1791, he 
breathed his last, in the fifty-third year of his age. 
** You have been love, all love to me.” These were 
the last words he heard from the faithful wife, to 
whom in his younger days he had himself been so 
unkind. She had the’ misfortune to survive all 
her children and relations, except one granddaugh- 
ter. Neglected by the duke and his successors, 
left in poverty by her husband, she closed her 
eventful life in an hospital in 1819, at the age of 
seventy-six. 

As a poet, Schubart still holds a high rank 
among the host his fatherland has produced, and 
many of his poems are still in the mouths of the 
people. But his greatest and rarest talent died 
with him—that of speaking, writing, and playing 
music extemporaneously. None, not even the most 
gifted, could withstand its magic influence. “I 
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am but an every-day man,” said he toa friend one 
day, “in my cooler moments, but, if this breath of 
heaven happens to fall on me, I surpass myself, 
and produce things that remind my sober reason 
of the immortality of human nature. I feel so 
happy then that I would fain die in one of these 
ecstasies.” To convince his friends of this facility, 
he on one occasion dictated a letter faster than the 
amanuensis could write it, composed a song and 
set it to music, while, with a learned friend, he 
kept up an uninterrupted discussion on a given 
book, and all within half-an-hour. 

His autobiography, though written with all the 
eloquence and warmth which might be expected 
from his character, suffers from this very facility. 
It contains long characteristics of persons now 
unknown, and the lengthy descriptions of his own 
feelings and sentiments do but weary the general 
reader; hence, while the imprisonments of Pellico 
are known to every civilised nation on earth, the 
autobiography of Schubart has, perhaps, been 
scarcely read beyond his native country. His 
works, published in eight volumes, are now also 
little read, except by those who make literature 
their profession. The poet Biinger aptly called 
him a poetical Vesuvius, that vomited brilliant 
flames, but not unmixed with ashes. 

In the ordinary affairs of life Schubart possessed 
but the simplicity of a child, and was exposed to 
be plundered by every designing knave. When 
he gave a concert a friend had to watch over the 
receipts, and he never knew the state of his cash- 
box, except when it was empty. He was often 
known to enter a coffee-house without a farthing 
in his pocket, having given it all to beggars, or 
wandering mechanics, that so infest the high roads 
of Germany; and once he took off a new great- 
coat to give it to an old broken soldier whom he 
met in the middle of winter. Even in prison the 
sentinels plundered him by administering to his 
vanity. On his daily walks they presented arms 
as he passed, for which he tossed them some 
money, as he felt proud of the honour. This soon 
became known to the others, and every walk he 
took cost him more than half the money he pos- 
sessed. . Of his personal appearance one anecdote 
will suffice. A friend had taken his portrait, 
which he had hung up in his room. A stranger, 
on entering it with a friend of Schubart’s, ex- 
claimed, as he looked at the portrait, “ Dan- 
ton!” 

“ All the portraits that I have seen of Danton,” 
says his son, “are scarcely to be distinguished 
from my father; and several friends who have 
seen Danton in the Convention, say that this re- 
semblance extends even to the voice, manner, ac- 
tion, and to the whole persén, in a most surprising 
degree.” His son, writing upon the character of 
his father, as a continuation of his autobiography, 
concludes with these words: “ Now the distant 
reader will merely exclaim, ‘ Pity that Schubart 
had not had a better education! Pity that a petty 
despot should have robbed him of the best part of 
his life. Pity that he was not thrown into a 
larger and more worthy sphere of action ; he would 
then have worked, not merely rhapsodically, but 
would have produced masterpieces for posterity, 
for he was one of the most talented men of his 
age.” 





THE POWER OF A LITTLE BOOK. 


In the Jubilee. Memorial of the Religious Tract 
Society, the following striking fact is recorded, 
illustrative of the beneficial effects that follow the 
distribution of good books. This cheap and easy 
method of doing good we strongly recommend. 
An old vendor of tracts, when visiting a deposi- 
tory at Stroud, related the following fact :—*“ As 
I passed through a village in Yorkshire, I asked a 
poor woman to buy a religious tract. She refused. 
I turned round and threw one in at the door, and 
the wind carried it under the table. The man of 
the house came home, saw it, took it up, and read 
the title, ‘ The Wonderful Advantages of Drunken- 
ness ;’ he left his dinner, and put it in his pocket, 
After he got to his work, he read it. In the 
evening his companions missed him at the ale- 
house; and when they saw him, they inquired 
where he was on the preceding evening. He said 
he had been reading a religious tract. On giving 
this account of himself, they all laughed, and said 
he was going to turn Methodist. His neighbours 
said, ‘John P. was sober last night,’ which quite 
surprised them, as this seldom occurred. But 
from this time he kept from the public-house, and 
began to pay his debts. His wife told all who 
inquired about him, that the cause of this great 
change was reading a religious tract, entitled, 
‘The Wonderful Advantages of Drunkenness,’ 
which a poor man had thrown in at their door. 
After being away two years, I returned to that 
neighbourhood again. I stopped at a public-house, 
about two miles distant from the village before 
named, and offered my tracts for sale. One of the 
persons in the room, with a dreadful oath, said, I 
was one of those Methodists that had made their 
companion mad. The woman of the house said, 
‘Do you call him mad? then I wish you were like 
him, and you would pay the five pounds you 
owe me; for he has paid me every farthing he 
owed me, and all in less than two years.’ On 
entering a house, about a mile farther, I was 
informed that the tract I had thrown, two years 
before, into a poor man’s house, had made him 
another man. At length I arrived at the village. 
A woman looked very hard at me, and said, ‘ Are 
you not the man who sold me some tracts about 
two years ago?’ I said I was. Then she said, 
‘You must go with me to the house where you 
threw the tract in, and I am quite sure the woman 
will not tell you to go to hell now.’ A soon as I 
entered, the woman informed her I was the old 
man she so much wished to see. She cried out, 
‘What! that dear man who threw in the tract ?” 
and, running, she took hold of my hand, and said, 
‘I humbly beg your pardon for what I said; I 
was in a passion, and very vile and wicked.’ She 
bade me sit down to dinner, and said her husband 
would be there in a few minutes. As soon as he 
came in, she told him whoI was. He took me 
very kindly by the hand, and said, ‘ Blessed was 
that hour when you threw the tract into my house, 
and thrice blessed is that God who directed you 
to one so wicked. I was then poor and wretched; 
spent most of my time in the ale-house; but now, 
thank God, I have a house of my own, and it 1s 
my delight to talk of the goodness of that God 
which directed me to the reading of the tract.’ 
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